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Memorabiha. 


N the new Quarterly Review, at p. 228, in 

Myr. Algernon Cecil’s paper on Napoleon 
and Wellington is quoted a fine story of Wel- 
lington which, the writer says, is hardly 
known except to students, and may be accept- 
able to our veaders. It is taken from Bland 
Burges’s memoirs, and related of Wellington 
in the Peninsula. ‘‘ An officer dining with 
Lord Wellington happened to remark that, 
at a post which he had visited, some of the 
men were lying out sick and exposed to the 
inclemency of the climate. At the close of 
the evening the commander-in-chief sum- 
moned his aide-de-camp, rode off thirty miles 
to the place mentioned, satisfied himself that 
matters were as had been represented, roused 
the officer in command, and demanded explan- 
ations. He was told that there was no 
accommodation for the sick available. His 
answer was to examine the officers’ quarters, 
to turn their occupants out and to put the 
invalids in; and he concluded his visit with 
a warning that, if any officer thenceforward 
preferred his own comfort to the requirements 
of sick soldiers under his command he would 
make an example of him. His orders were 
sulkily received, and he therefore determined 
to make sure they were executed. The next 
night he repeated his ride and his inspection. 
His suspicions were justified. He found 
that the officers had resumed their covered 
quarters and the sick their place in the open 
air. Once more he reversed the conditions, 
then arrested the offenders, caused them to 
be tried, and left them to be cashiered.’’ 
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HE first article in The bene: for nine 
ber, 1927, is by Mr. F. S. Ferguson, 
about the Relations between London and 
Edinburgh Printers and Stationers up te 
4040. In proof of the large amount of 
English printed work that early found its 
way into Scotland, we have very long lists of 
English books left by Thomas Bassandyne, 
who died in 1577, and by Robert Gourlaw, 
who died in 1585. Mr. Ferguson has found 
in an old book of his, used as fly-leaves, four 
leaves of the cash journal of a Scottish retaii 
bookseller of the early seventeenth century, 
and besides a selection of the more interesting 
from the later entries he transcribes the first 
complete day’s sales, as thus: 


Fryday the 7 of Der [1621] 1 practise of 


pietie 120 gilt 2.1.4 
1 thomasius dictioner past [boards] 80 2.17.0 
1 Ouidij metamor 160 13.4 
1 --— epist. 80 @ Cicero selec epist 6.0 
1 grammar 80 10. 

1 virgilius 240 10. 

1 barnis !child’s] psalme 180 10. 

1 doubill catechisme @ 3 singill 3.0 
1 testament gre{ ke] Londi 120 Oe cee 
1 paper book of j qz 80 6.8 
1 practise of pietie clespit 1.1.0 
1 ferus in Test{a]mentum folio é.. O20 
1 barnis Test{ament] 80 16.0 
1 Thomasius dictioner per past Su &./0 
1 textoris epist j vrsini text 8.0 
1 barnis Testament 80 16.0 


\ TE have received this week the July num- 

ber of the Quarterly Journal of the New 
York State Historical Association. In the 
first article Mr. Frederick B. Richards dis- 
cusses the question whether the body of a 
military man who lies buried in St. Peter’s, 
Albany, N.Y., is or is not that of Lord Howe, 
the principal argument against this being 
the long hair. Mr. Meade C. Dobson follows, 
with illustrations, the pilgrimage made by 
members of the Historical Committee of the 
Long Island Chamber of Commerce over the 
route of Washington’s tour of Long Island 
in 1780. Mrs. Janet Beroth contributes a 
long and careful examination of the conven- 
tion of Saratoga and the infractions thereof 
committed both by British and Americans. 
Mr. Henry G. Stratham, in a short but forc- 
ible article, suggests the advisability of erect- 
ing a separate archives building for state and 
local records, many priceless old records under 
present conditions lying in considerable peril 
from fire and flood. The writer complains 
that there still exists an impression that old 
records are next to worthless and merely a great 
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| 
trouble to local custodians. Then Mr. A. C. | 
Flick suggests the erection throughout New | 
York State of ‘‘ markers,’? by which are} 
meant commemorative tablets, on all its num- | 
erous historic sites and buildings. He urges 


that ‘‘ every Indian village and trail, pioneer | 


cabin, early road and bridge, grist mill, saw 
mill, lumber camp, tannery, factory, church, 
school, old home, battlefield and fort, birth- 
place, deathplace and residence of eminent 
men and women, and scene of hhistoric events 
should have an appropriate marker,’’ and, in 
setting out what he thinks these markers 
should be like, lays stress on historical 
accuracy, on simplicity and brevity, and on 
the lettering being large enough to be read 
‘easily and quickly by a _ passing auto- 
mobile.’’ This last requirement, in places 
where markers are to be numerous, might 
make lovers of landscape rather thoughtful. 


WE learn that Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade has 
now ready for the printer Part v. of his 


‘ Johnsonian Gleanings’ entitled ‘ The Doc- | 


tor’s Life, 1728-1735.’ The edition, which is 


privately printed, is limited to 350 copies, | 
and the price to subscribers before issue is | 


SL As. Its length is considerably greater 
than that of Part iv., and it can claim to be 
the most important volume of the series yet 
issued, dealing with the obscurest 
Johnson’s life and establishing the chronology 
of those seven years more definitely than has 
before been possible. 


broke College has proved that Johnson never 
returned there as an undergraduate 


temporaries at college are given, with more 
detailed accounts of those whose actual asso- 
ciation with him is known, such as Oliver 
Edwards, John Fludger, Philip Jones, John 


Meeke, Andrew Corbet, Matthew Bloxam and | 
A catalogue of his library | 


William Jorden. 
at college, of over 80 items, is included, with 
identifications and illustrative notes. After 
leaving college Johnson’s failing to obtain 
usherships at Stourbridge and Ashbourne, 
and succeeding at Market Bosworth, 
long stay at Birmingham (where he trans- 
lated ‘ Lobo’), and his tutorship to the 
Whitby family, are examined closely in the 
light of fresh research, as are the circum- 
stances preceding his marriage, and there is 
an extended account of his life-long friends, 
the Astons of Lichfield. 


TO those outside their circle there is some- 
thing mystifying in the assurance and 
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part of | 


Elaborate investiga- | 
tion and analysis of the buttery books of Pem- | 


after | 
December, 1729. Brief biographies of his con- | 


his | 
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the detail with which the British Israelites 
find it in them to prophecy. At the third 
annual meeting of this society, recently held 
at Londonderry House, Mr. Basil Stewait 
announced that the next great world way 
will start on May 28 of next year, and come 
to an end on Sept. 16, 1936. This is arrived 
at by combining data from the Bible with 
indications in the symbolism of the Great 
Pyramid. It is satisfactory to learn that 
Israel (England, her colonies and her allies) 
will emerge at last victorious. For Russia 
the outlook is dark indeed. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
THE 
Weekly Journal 
OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 


Saturpay, Octoser 21, 1727. 





Laft Monday Night there was a Mat. 
querade at the Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
| and we hear that it is her Majefty’s Requeft 

there may be no more Entertainments of that 
| Kind this Season. 


We are inform’d that the poor Infoivut 
Debtors in Newgate on Wednefday 7-Night 
laft in celebrating the Day of their Majefties 
Coronation, lighted an hundred Candles in 
| one Window of the faid Jail, with which Mr. 
Allen the Prison Keeper was fo well pleas’d 
that he gave them a Piece of Money to drink 
their Majefties Healths, which they all did 
upon their Knees, bare headed, no Man 
being fuffered to have either Wig or Cap on 
at the drinking of the faid Healths: No fuch 
Obfervation hath been in that Jail fince the 
Reftoration of King Charles the Second. 


One John Watfon, a Lad, was tried for 
High Treason in counterfeiting the Coin, and 
was acquitted. ‘ 
| Thurfday the Queen being flightly indif- 
| pofed, there was no Drawing Room at Court 
as ufual, and their Majefties faw no Com- 
pany. 





. + . . . . . . 


| 
| His Majefty hath ordered fome of the 
| Paintings at Kenfington Palace to be erazed, 
and the Monarchs of England, from Alfred, 
&e., to be placed in their Stead. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE PROVING OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WILL. 


“PROBATION of testaments,’’ says Henry | 

Swinburne, ‘‘ belongeth to the Bishop | 
of the dioces where the testator dwelleth ”’ | 
(A Treatise of Testaments,’ 1611). Why, | 
then, was Shakespeare’s will proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which was 
in London, and not in the Court of the 
bishop of Worcester, in whose diocese he | 
dwelt? The reason was that he had personal | 
property in more than one diocese. If he 
had bona notabilia, i.e., chattels to the value 
of a hundred shillings in two distinct dioceses 
or jurisdictions, then the will was to be 
proved before the metropolitan of the pro- 
vince, by way of special prerogative. Hence 
we may safely infer that Shakespeare had 
personal property in London as well as at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The poet died on April 23, 1616, and, before 
his will could be proved, an inventory of his 
personal estate had to be exhibited in the 
Prerogative Court. As he was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and had a large house, the 
preparation of the inventory would take a 
considerable time. It would be drawn up, as 
the custom always was, by at least four sub- 
stantial neighbours. It was exhibited to the 
Court on June 8, or fourteen days before the 
will was proved. We learn this last-named 
fact from the Act Book for 1616, which con- 
tains the following entry : 

Vicesimo secundo die |Junii] probatum fuit 
testamentum Willielmi Shackespeare nuper de 
Stratford super Avon in comitatu Warwici 
MERINO 55 sie eee Hs 
_ The Act Book goes on to say that admin- 
istration was granted to John Hall, one of 
the executors, power being reserved to 
Susanna Hall, the other executor. In the 
night hand margin are the words: ‘‘ In™ 
ext. viijo,”’ that is ‘‘ Inventarium exhibitum 
{fuit] viijo [die]. The word ‘‘ defuncti ”’ 
not superfluous, for, as Swinburne naively 
remarks, a will must not be proved before the 
testator is dead! 

Tn 1529 (21 Hen. VIII) it was enacted that | 
an inventory of the goods and chattels of a | 
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deceased person was to be made. It was to 
be in duplicate, one part being kept in the 
registry, and the other part being delivered 
| to the executor, or administrator. The two 
parts were to be indented, that is to say, 
their edges were to be cut or indented exactly 
alike, so that they would tally with each 
other upon comparison. Such indentures 
were necessarily written on parchment or 
vellum, as paper could not be properly 
indented. The law had not been altered in 
1616, and Shakespeare’s inventory must have 
been in duplicate. But indented inventories 
seem to have been confined to the two Preroga- 


| tive Courts. 


Let me give an example. In 1881 I copied 
and published the probate inventory, dated 
1691, of Strelley Pegge, Esq., of Beauchief 
Hall (‘ Derbyshire Arch. J.’ iti. 55-56). = It 
was the executor’s copy, and it then remained 
at Beauchief. It was written in a bold 
engrossing hand on a roll of parchment about 
thirty feet long. It gives particulars of the 
furniture in the various rooms, the linen, 
silver, corn, farming implements, etc., the 
total value being £499 5s. 4d. No books or 
pictures are mentioned, though there must 
have been a considerable number of books in 
the house. I have one of them myself, which 
may have belonged to him, namely Adling- 
ton’s translation, in black letter, of ‘ The 
Golden Asse,’ 1639, and I know that there 
were many other old books in the house, which 
now have been dispersed. Shakespeare’s 
inventory, though seventy-five years earlier, 
must have greatly resembled in its form this 
inventory of a Derbyshire squire and barris- 


ter. The inventory is said to have heen 
exhibited, but in what court we are not 
told. There were four appraisers. 


On Aug. 29 last I suggested in a letter to 
The Times that the old probate inventories at 
Somerset House should be classified and 
indexed. I know that the officials at the 
Literary Department of the Probate Registry 
are not too well supplied with money, and it 
occurred to me that such a letter might pos- 
sibly fall under the eye of some rich Amer- 
ican. On Aug. 31 Mr. Ernest Law replied 
to this letter and said that in 1881 the late 
Dr. Furnivall (with Mr. J. Challenor Smith, 
the Superintendent of the Literary Search 
Department) tested twenty-eight boxes in 
that department—these containing all the 
seventeenth century inventories. They con- 


‘cluded that the inventories of the early part 


of the century had been consumed in the 
Great Fire (see ‘ Memorabilia,’ ante p. 163). 


and 
1601 to 1660. 
tomary 


a condition of the 


sons 


executor. 
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Twelve years after 1881 Mr. Challoner 
Smith edited and published the first volume 
of the Index of Wills proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, and in the Intro- 
duction he says, on p. Xxix: 


Inventorics. There is a very large series 


of these documents, beginning c. 1480. Very 
tew of these are of earlier date than 1600, 
apparently none belong to the peri 


From about 1710 it was not cus- 
for them to be exhibited save where 
they were specially demanded. Those of date 
previous to 1710 are kept in boxes and are in 
utmost confusion, without 
even an approximation to chronological order. 
If these should ever be sorted they supply, 
in addition to a very gieat deal of interesting 


archaeologicai material, some names of per- 
in whose estates grants may be pre 


sumed to have issued, although there is no 
other evidence of the fact. 


There was another inventory in this reg- 
istry of which we must take notice, namely 
that of John Hall the poet’s son-in-law and 
Mr. Hall, described in the Parish 
Register as medicus peritissimus, died at 
Stratford in 1635, and, says Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, ‘‘ in a nuncupative will that was mate 
a few hours before he died, he gave Thomas 
Nash, the husband of his only child, his 
‘study of books’ [to dispose of them as he 
should see good.] As the Halls were Shake- 
speare’s residuary legatees, there can hardly 
be a doubt that any volumes that had been 
possessed by the latter at Stratord-on-Avon 
were included in this bequest ’’ (‘ Outlines,’ 
5th ed., p. 231). Mr. Hall’s will was proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He 
died possessed of a house in London, and of 
another house at Acton, now in the county of 
London, as well as of personal estate. We 
may be certain that the officials at the reg- 
istry would demand the usual duplicate inven- 
tory. By ‘‘ study of books’? Hall appears to 
have meant the books contained in his library, 
and these could hardly have been overlooked 
by the appraisers who made the inventory, 
seeing that they were specifically named. 

Halliwell-Phillipps regarded Stratford-on- 
Avon as a “ bookless neighbourhood,’’ and, at 
the reference just given, said it was exceed- 
ingly improbable ‘‘ that Shakespeare ever 
owned a private library,’’ even of the smallest 
dimensions. Yet before the age of printing 
Chaucer said of his Clerk of Oxenford— 


For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
‘Twenty bookes, clothed in black and reed 
Of Aristotil and his philosophie 

Than robus riche, or fithul, or sawtrie. 
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A few months ago Mr. Aurrep Ransrorp 
told us in these pages (clii. 291) that “ The 
Revd. John Marshall of Bishopton, a chapelry 
in the parish of Old Stratford, in 1607 left 
187 books. Sir Thomas Lucy the second 
leaves in his will to his son and heir Thomas 
‘all my Frenche and Italian books.’ The 
date is Aug. 13, 1600.’’ If a poor Oxford 
scholar of 1400 could have had twenty well- 
bound books at his bed’s head, can it be that 
in 1616 Shakespeare, king of poets, had no 
‘“ study of books ’”’ in his great house? For 
the last sixteen years of his life at least he 
had money enough to buy books. One cannot 
imagine a poet, philosopher, or historian 
without them, however vast his knowledge of 
men and nature. 

The grant of probate was unusually 
delayed. Shakespeare was buried on April 
25, and a period of forty-four days elapsed 
before the inventory was exhibited, and the 
will was not proved for a fortnight after the 
exhibition of the inventory. In those days 
three weeks would have been ample time in 
an ordinary case to get the whole business 
through. The will of Robert Arden, the 
poet’s maternal grandfather, is dated 24 Nov., 
1556, and was proved at Worcester; the 
inventory is dated 9 Dec., and probate was 
granted on the 16th, the total value of the 
personal estate being £77 11s. 10d. 


In the smaller Probate Registries, such as 
Worcester and Lichfield, the will and_ the 
inventory are generally, perhaps always, 
incorporated in one document, and in both 
cases they seem to have been copies of the 
originals. (At Lichfield there are none of the 
large vellum registers into which wills were 
copied, as at Somerset House and York). For 
historical purposes there is a great advan- 
tage in that, for you get the whole story in 
one piece, whereas a will without an inven- 
tory is incomplete. Robert Arden’s will, 
just mentioned, is incorporated with the 
inventory, and is so published by Halli- 
well-Phillips and Mr. J. W. Gray. This 
inventory tells us of Arden’s hall and chamber 
and the painted cloths, or tapestries, hung 
therein—decorations which his grandson must 
have remembered (‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ V. ii. 
571; ‘As You Like It,’ III. ii. 276). A man 
whose chief apartments were hung with tap- 
estry was no mere peasant. Many are the 
glimpses which we get in these documents of 
the life of other days. 

S. O. Anpy. 

38, Orsett Terrace, W. 2. 
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sIR THOMAS HERBERT’S MEMOIRS. 


‘IR Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Memoirs’ were 

first printed, under this title, in 1702, 
in a small volume containing some 
documents, in an Appendix, The subsequent 


editions varied as regards their Appendices, | 


but that of 1813 contained two 
letters at the end. 

Under the title of ‘Threnodia Carolina,’ 
these Memoirs were first written in 1678, at 
the suggestion of Sir William Dugdale. In 


important 


that year Parliament had at last taken in | 


hand the re-burial of Charles I, had voted 
£68,000 (about a quarter of a million in our 
money) for a procession and Mausoleum in 
honour of the King. But Charles II, as a 
letter at the end of the edition of 1813 states, 
had some doubt as to whether his father had 
rally been buried at Windsor. I draw 
attention to this because modern writers, 
basing themselves upon an absurd error of 
Clarendon (who died in 1674) are in the 
habit of asserting that Charles I was never 
re-buried because the spot where he was 
buried could not be found. On the contrary, 
the spot was quite well known, was pointed 
out to Pepys in 1666 and in the course of the 
debates in Parliament in 1678 the statement 
was made that the sexton at St. George’s, Wind- 
sor, was in the habit of pointing it out. Lack 
of money was the reason why the matter was 
not taken in hand before 1678, and Charles 


II’s repeated prorogations of, and _ finally 
altogether dispensing with, a Parliament, 
prevented the plans of 1678 from being 


carried out.. 

What, then, was the doubt entertained by 
Charles I1? It is to be found in a manuscript 
of John Aubrey, amongst the Lansdowne 
MSS., entitled ‘ The remains of Gentilisme’ : 

[ well remember that it was frequently and 
soberly affirmed by officers of arms and grandees 
that the body of King Charles the First was 
privately put into the sand at Whitehall; and 
the coffin that was carried to Windsor and laid 
in King Henry the Eighth’s vault was filled 
with rubbish and brick bats. 

Herbert, who had seen the King’s body 
embalmed, placed in the coffin, and then 
swathed in lead, and, not alone, but in com- 
pany with three other servants of the King, 
Mildmay, Ducket and Capt. Preston, had 
accompanied it to Windsor and witnessed the 
burial, was in a position to refute this and 
other malicious rumours, and accordingly 
did so. There is no criticism to make of his 
action in this matter, but there is a good deal 
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other 


in the first instance. 
kept no diary, wrote nearly thirty years after 
the events he described, and was 
years old at the time. 
a common accompaniment of advancing years 
in the seventeenth century, owing to the hard 
drinking habits of the times. 


King’s] Privy Chambermen, are weary of t 
places, for their duty is great. 
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to be said about his ‘Memoirs,’ first utilised 
by Anthony & Wood. 
have been reprinted, without any attempt to 
verify his statements. 
that the ‘ Memoirs’ seriously need criticism 
and verification. 


Quite recently these 
I propose to prove 
A word of apology for Herbert is necessary 
He had Jost his notes, 


seventy 
And mental decay was 


Even so, he deserves censure for the 


manner in which he praises his thoroughly 
detestable kinsman, Philip, fourth Earl of 
Pembroke, and magnifies his own services to 
the murdered King. 
means the trusted personal friend of Charles I 
he represents himself to have been; indeed, 
there are grounds for thinking that, at all 
events up to the close of 1648, he was one of 
the many Parliamentary spies thrust upon 
the King. 
1647; he was not trusted with the secret of 
the King’s escape from Hampton Court at 
the close of that year, and when the King had 
been successfully inveigled 
Castle he was again forced upon him as one 
of his attendants, after he had been made a 
close prisoner, in January, 1648. 
printed in 
May, 1648, and dated from Carisbrooke on the 
22nd, says: 


Herbert was by no 


We hear nothing in his favour in 


into Carisbrooke 


A letter, 
19-26 


Perfect Occurrences for 


Mr. Herbert and Mr. Harrington his a 
heir 


In all the King’s attempts to escape from 


the Isle of Wight Herbert was not in the 
King’s confidence, and played no part. 


I shall commence with a simple, but not 


unimportant, mistake, before I expose some 
of Herbert’s most glaring falsehoods in his 
* Memoirs.’ 
scenes of the King’s life, Herbert states : 


When describing the last 


For abont a fortnight after his Majesty’s 


coming to St. James’s he constantly dined in 
the Presence Chamber, and at meals was served 
after the usual state, the Carver, Sewer, Cup- 
bearer and Gentleman 
doing their offices respectively ... But then 
the case altered, for the officers of the Army 
(being predominant) gave order at a Council 
of War that henceforth all State-ceremony or 
accustomed respect to his Majesty at meals 
should be forborn,” &. 


Usher attending and 


Now the King was not taken to St. James’s 
until Jan. 19, and this order was 


made 
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directly it was known that he was at Wind- 
sor. Charles [ 


1648, according to Perfect Occurrences for 
22-30 Dec. Under the date of. Dec. 27 the 
writer (Henry Walker) adds: 

The Council of Warre (who now manage busi- 
ness in relation to him) have ordered the way 
of State and Majestie observed about him, as 
to persons and manner, viz., that nothing be 
done upon the knee, and all ceremonies of State 
to the King be left off. 

In the next number of Perfect Occurrences 
(that for Dec. 29-Jan. 5) there is a letter 
from Windsor, dated 5 Jan., giving an 
account of the conveying of private letters 
to the King by MHerbert’s manservant. 
The writer comments: ‘‘ There’ is not 
the least occasion to suspect Mr. Herbert 
himselfe.’’ Of course not, Herbert was not 
trusted by the King. He had been the faithful 
servant of the King’s enemies, and that is 
why he was suffered to remain with his master 
till the end. 

After this, mistakes, or worse, multiply. 
Coming to the trial, Herbert asserts : 

Upon Friday the 19th of January 1648 [9] 
his Majesty was removed from St. James’s to 
Whitehall and lodged in his usual Bed-cham- 
ber, after which a guard of musqueteers were 
placed and centinels at the door of his cham- 
ber; thenceforth Mr. Herbert (who constantly 
lay in the next room to the King, according to 
the duty of his place) by his Majesty’s order, 
brought his pallat into his Majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber, to be nearer to his Royal person, where 
every night he rested. 

This is quite untrue; the King did not 
leave Windsor until 19 Jan., and slept at St. 
James’s on that night. Perfect Occurrences 
for 18-25 Jan., states, under the date of 
“ao San.” : 


The King came this night to St. James’s; 
many wagie flockt’ to see him passe by before 
he went into the house. Some offers the King 
made to an eminent officer, who hath declared 
himself to be very faithful. 


Herbert goes on: 


The next day [Sat. Jan. 20] the King was in 
a Sedan or close chair, removed from Whitehall 
to Sir Robert Cotton’s house near the West end 
of Westminster Hall. Guards were made on 
both sides King St. all along the Palace Yard 
and Westminster Hall, as his Majesty was from 
the Garden door at Whitehall carried to Cotton 
House, none but Mr. Herbert going bare before 
the King, no other of his Majesty’s servants 
going along King St. or Westminster Hall, the 
soldiers hindering them. 


Every one of the circumstances thus 
detailed is false. The Perfect Weekly Account | 


that, 


——_——_, 


for 17-24 Jan., states on Saturday, 


arrived at Windsor at 3j| Jan 20: 
o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, Dec. 23, 


About 2 past meridium the King, witha strong 
guard, came over St. James’s park to White. 
hall; and at the stayers on the water attended 
his own barge, which was appointed to carry 
him from thence to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, 
near the Parliament. stayers. Upon report 
given out that the King would pass that way, 
great store of boats were gathered together on 
the water with many spectators. The King sate 
within the closet of his barge, his attendance 
|attendants] and some of the soidiery without, 
the watermen rowing bareheaded, the others 
covered. Before his barge went another barge 
laden with musketeers, and after him a barge 
laden with partizados. About the time he 
landed at Cotton house, the high court for 
his tryal in Westminster Hall, and after, the 
Court, was proclaimed. 

The Perfect Diurnall for 15-22 Jan., puts 
the facts briefly: 

The King (who lay the night before in St. 
James) and was brought this day to Whitehall 
and thence by water, guarded by musketeers in 
boats, to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, was brought 
this day to the barre. 

Apart from this evidence, we have testi- 
mony, given at the trials of the regicides in 
1660, by Sir Purback Temple, about Crom- 
well watching the King come up the garden 
path from the water at Cotton house, turn- 
ing ‘‘ as white as the wall,’’ and saying to 
the other regicides, ‘‘ My masters. He is 
come. He is come.’”? And ‘‘ What answer 
shall we give him when he asks us by what 
authority we do try him?”’ 


At Cotton house, Herbert asserts : 


The King’s chamber had the best accommoda- 
tion could so suddenly be made. The soldiers 
that were upon the guard were in the next 
chamber to the King’s. His Majesty com- 
manded Mr. Herbert to bring a pallet, and being 
laid upon the matted floor at one side of the 
King’s bed, there slept. 

But, two soldiers having been ordered to 
stay in his room, the King flatly refused to go 
to bed. The Armies Modest Intelligencer for 
19-26 Jan., referring to Monday, the 22nd, 
says: 

‘The King was again this day at his tryall..; 
Hee was conducted from the barre to Sr. Ralf 
[sée} Cotton’s house, where hee remayned the 


Jast night, but refused to go to bed. 


However, Perfect Occurrences for 18-25 


Jan., adds: 

The King had not gone to bed on Satterday 
night by reason of his dislike to have anybody 
in his chamber, but this last [Sunday?] night he 
did go to bed. 


But the Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer for 
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16-23 Jan., comments, at the end of the 
number : 

The King carrieth himself very resolutely 
ant looketh well, although he hath no great 
reason for it, for he hath not bin in bed these 
two nighss. 

There is not space to refute all the other 
errors I have encountered, but I would 
specify the tale of Herbert’s meeting Fairfax 
directly all was over as another absurdity. 
Fairfax was under arrest at his own house in 
(Queen St. (Lincoln’s Inn Fields), with twe 


troops of Cromwell’s regiment before his 
door. on! 

And Herbert’s omissions are equally 
serious. The interventions of Lady Fairfax 


and John Downes at the “trial”? (as vell 
as of others) are omitted, and the falling off 
of the head of the King’s staff, Herbert 
states, occurred on the 23rd, when, as a 
matter of fact, it happened on the 20th—the 
first day. But enough has been said to 
prove that Herbert cannot be trusted. Other 
authorities should be quoted, and if none 
exist about incidents described by him, he 
should be cited with caution. 


J. G. Mupprmay. 

ETTER OF GEORGE IV WHEN 
PRINCE OF WALES ON THE 
DEATH OF NELSON. — At the Public 


Record Office, (.0. 206/9, Nov. 30, 1827, is 
the following letter, headed: Original Letter 
of His present Majesty, When Prince of 
Wales, to Alerander Davison, Esq., on the 
Death of Lord Nelson. 

I am extremely obliged to you, my dear 
Sir, for your confidential letter, which I 
received this morning. You may be well 
assured that did it depend on me, there 
would not be a wish, a desire of our ever- 
to-he-lamented and much-loved friend, as 
well as adored hero, that I should not con- 
sider as a solemn obligation upon his 
friends, ani his country to fulfil; it is a 
duty they owe his memory, and his match- 
less and unrivalled excellence. 

Such are my sentiments, and I should 
hope that there is still in this country suffi- 
cient honour, virtue and gratitude to 
prompt us to ratify and to carry into effect 
the last dying request of our Nelson, and 
by that means proving, not only to the 
whole world, but to future ages, that we 
were worthy of having such a man belong- 
ing to us. It must be needless, my dear 
Sir, to discuss over with you in particular, 
the irreparable loss dear Nelson must be, 
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not merely to his friends, but to his 
country, especially at the present crisis 
. . [ste] and during the present most awful 
contest, his very name was a host in itself ; 
Nelson and Victory were one and the same 
to us, and it carried dismay and terror to 
the hearts of our enemies. But the subject 
is too painful a one to dwell longer upon; 
and as to myself all that I can do, either 
publicly or privately, to testify the rever- 
ence, the respect I entertain for his memory 
as a hero, and as to the greatest public 
character that ever embellished the pages of 
history: independent of what I can with 
the greatest truth term, the enthusiastic 
attachment I felt for him as a friend, 1 
consider it as my duty to fulfil, and there- 
fore, though I may be prevented from 
taking that ostensible and prominent situa- 
tion at his funeral, which I think my birth 
and high rank entitled me to claim, still 
nothing shall prevent me, in a private char- 
acter, following his remains to their last 
resting place; for though the station and 
the character may be less ostensible, less 
prominent, yet the feelings of the heart will 
not therefore be less poignant, or the less 
acute... [sic] 
I am, dear Sir, with the greatest truth, 
Kver very sincerely your’s, 
George P. 
Brighton, 
Dec: 18, 1805. 
To Alexander Davison, Esq., 
St. James’s, Square, London. 
KE. H. FarrBroruer. 
‘TTERE AND THERE OVER THE 
WATER.’ I have a quarto book 
entitled ‘ Here and There over the Water: 
being Cuttings in a Trip to the Netherlands. 
(The Field of Battle and Monuments — 
Waterloo, &c.) by Omnium Gatherum.’ 
Drawn and written by M. E., Esq. Engraved 
by Geo. Hunt. London; published by Geo. 
Hunt, 18, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
1825. It contains, including the frontispiece, 
twenty-eight plates, of which twenty-four are 
coloured. These were apparently all drawn by 
M.E., and engraved by Geo. Hunt, though 
two have no ascriptions. There are also four 
plates in black and white, giving copies of 
twenty-three tablets in the church of Waterloo 
in memory of some of those who fell in the 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, many 
recording many names. These plates are by 
M.E., engraved by W. Bartlett. All the 
plates, with the exception of the two left 
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blank, are entered as published in April, 
1825, by Pyall & Hunt, 18, Tavistock St. 

I enquired as to the authorship of this book 
many years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ but in vain. 

In looking over a Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Napoleonic Books, etc., formed by the 
late A. M. Broadley, to be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Hodgson & ('o., Dec. 7 and 8, 1916, 
T found 

{Egerton (M.)] Here and There over &c. 

I have not succeeded in my search for M. 
Egerton in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary,’ or Alli- 
bone’s, or elsewhere. It would, I think, be 
unlikely that Broadley was in error. 

1 have found nothing about Geo. Hunt or 
W. Bartlett. Rosert PIerPornt. 


OHN HARRISON AND ‘ THE SURVEY 
OF THE MANOR OF SHEFFIELD.’— 
At ante p. 207 I showed that John Harrison, 
Master of St. Paul’s School, after his retire- 
ment to Brissingham (now Bressingham), 
Norfolk, was apparently Steward to the Earl 
of Arundel. I also showed that after his 
death (the Rector informs me that he was 
buried on 6 Nov., 1628), a son of his was 
living at Brissingham in 1632, probably his 
eldest son, as he was in possession of his 
father’s collection of coins. 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. J. R. 
Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., of Sheffield, that this 
son was the John Harrison who between 1633 
and 1637 was engaged on the great Survey of 
the Manor of Sheffield, for Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, who held the manor in the right of 
his wife, one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. When the 
Survey was printed in 1908, thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Arthur Wightman and the 
editorial labours of Mr. J. G. Ronksley, Mr. 
R. E. Leader stated in his Introduction: 
‘“Tt is unfortunately impossible to answer 
the question, who was the John Harrison to 
whom we are indebted for this ‘ Exact Survey 
and View’ of Hallamshire? All we can say 
is negative—he was not a local man. He was 
sent here, we know not whence, by the Ear! 
of Arundel. This is conclusively proved by 
certain notes from the Manor accounts ’ 
(which Mr. Leader proceeds to give). 

T cannot doubt that Mr. Wigfull’s sugges- 


tion is right and that the maker of the Sur- | 


vey was that son of John Harrison of St. 
Paul’s School who succeeded his father at 


Brissingham and probably held his father’s 


office of Steward to Lord Arundel. 
G. C. Moore Smiter. 
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| ACTORS AS M.P.’S—While Parliament jg 
resting from its labours, Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson, M.P. for Berwick, well known to 
the stage as Mabel Russell, has taken to act. 
ing in ‘ The Beloved Vagabond,”’ a dramatic 
version of Mr. W. J. Locke’s book, at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. This is, I suppose, 
the first occasion on which a stage player has 
doubled the parts of member of Parliament 
and member of a theatrical company. I see 
that the late Arthur Bourchier intended to 
become a candidate for Parliament in the 
Labour interest. There are obvious difficulties 
in being in two places at once, and the actor's 
employment at night would seem to reduce his 
usefulness as a voter, if not a debater, in the 
national councils. What if he was sent for, 
when playing the leading part on the stage, to 
save his country-—saving your party always 
does that—by recording his vote? 

Vr. A. E. W. Mason, novelist and play- 
wright, was on the stage 1888-94, and M.P. 
for Coventry (Liberal) in 1906. It is prob- 
able that the stage was one of Mr. Pemberton 
Billing’s many occupations, but I have not 
the list of them to hand. 

Sheridan as M.P. won brilliant triumphs, 
when he was manager and part proprietor of 
Drury Lane, but I do not know that he ever 
acted. The stage manager or impresario is 
clearly much better fitted to be a M.P. His 
time is much freer, and he is accustomed to 


i 
manage actors and actresses, which should le 


a good training for persuasive speech and 
manners in the House of Commons. 
HIpPoc tives. 


YYKE (PIKE) FAMILIES OF LONDON 
AND GREENWICH (see 10 8S. viii. 4). 
(‘ommenting on the wills mentioned at the 
veference cited above, an English correspond- 
ent wrote me, in 1907, as follows :— 

It seems probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that John Pyke, tallow chandler, will 
proved 1730, is the “uncle John” of William 
Pyke’s will and consequently a brother of 
Richard Pyke, poulterer. There may have 
been other brothers and one of them may have 
heen the father of fsaac Pyke, sometime owner 
of the ‘t pangarang.’’ This seems likely enough, 
Nor can it be doubted, that Edward Pyke 
Bermondsey, will proved 1767, was sen ot John, 
the tallow chandler. There seems no g00e 
reason for connecting any of the above-namel 
persons with the Queenhitne Ward family. 
have not been able to trace Richard Pyke 
poulterer, the first, but he seems to have a 
eood claim to the parentage of R.P., poulterer, 


the second. 
Eucexe F. McPIke. 
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P 
Readers’ Queries. 
UST OF JOHN DRYDEN IN LONG 
ACRE.—A writer in the Home Counties 
Magazine, vol. vi., 1904, refers to a bust of 
John Dryden, the poet, which was placed 
avove the entrance to 137, Long Acre, a 
house which Dryden had formerly inhabited. 
This house was subsequently destroyed. Does 
the bust still exist, and if so, where can it be 
seen! N. 1. 


(ABDIFF OLD TOWN HALL. — In my 
collection is the following letter, which 
will be of interest to your Cardiff readers : 
Castle Parade, Cardiff 
22nd July 1833 
My dear Sir 

The Marquess of Bute left the Castle on Sat- 
urday Evening the 6th inst. and during the 
few days he was here | had frequent conver- 
sations with him 

His Lordship has seen your letter to me and 
has requested me to say that he advises your 
coming to Cardiff as soon as your convenience 
will permit. I have a bed at your service and 
will do all in my power to make you com- 
fortable. You will then see our Town Hall, 
the Castle Keep ec. &¢,, and I will introduce 
you to his Lordship’s friends and enter into 
the Eisteddvod subject with my best exertions. 
Our Town Hall is 706 feet long and 28 wide and 
will make and {sie}| excellent Concert Room 
The area of the Castle Keep is 75 feet its form 
heing octagonal and [ have suggested a plan to 
his Lordship by which it may easily be 
overed in , 

[ very much like the hints you have thrown 
mt and as the Marquess has already spoken 
to many of the first gentlemen in the County 
I have no doubt bat that the contemplated 
scheme will meet with every success. Pray 
let me hear from you a few days hefore you 
intend heing here that T may be at home to 
receive you, 

e have steam packets and Coaches from 
Bristol daily and you may reach this from 
London in 206 or 24 hours 

[ remain, my dear Sir, 
Your most truly 
Birc 
J. Parry Esq 

“an any reader say who the writer was? 

The letter has ‘‘ Alderman Bird ”’ on it in 
pencil. What was the ‘‘ Kisteddvod sub- 
ject” referred to? The note on the means of 
reaching Cardiff nearly a century ago is of 
interest, ; a 

T. Cann HuGuHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster, 


BURIAL UPRIGHT.—-At Breccles, Norfolk 
(near Stow Bedon station) is a monu- 


ment to Lady Ursula Hewyvt, 1658, recording 
that she was buried in an upright position. 
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Will readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly supply any 
other instances in Britain known to them of 
this kind? And any confirmation of Sir 
Thos. Browne’s statement (‘ Hydriotaphia,’ 
note to 4. §6), that it is, or at any time was, 
the regular practice in Russia? 
S. 
AMES IN MONASTIC LIFE.—The sug- 
gestion of Mr. P. D. Munpy (at ante 
p. 261, s.v. ‘ Thomas Mundy, Formerly Prior 
of Bodmin’) that two inmates of Merton 
Priory were successively named Thomas 
Wandesworth is interesting. Are there other 
instances of such repetition of religious 
names, and what is known of the custom of 
adopting place-names in lieu of family names 
in monastic life? Does the use of the name 
Wandesworth, for instance, signify that the 
individual so known was a native of that 
place? Further, was the family name always 
dropped by an inmate of a monastery? If so, 
identification in records must often be 
difficult. L. Cocan. 


ANTHONY ADAMS.—I shall be grateful 
for records from marriage licences, wills, 
ete., and from registers (printed o1 other- 
wise) of parishes in or within a_ radius of 
twenty miles of London (chiefly Thames-side, 
in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex) of per- 
sons bearing this name, their wives or child- 
ren, between 1550-1800,—particularly bap- 
tisins 1550-80, and 1620-70, marriages 1660-70 
(to Jane), 1670-87, circa 1700-10 (to Susanna), 
1740-46 (to Anne), 1750-54 (to Martha), and 
burials 1665 (Oct.), 1674 (Sept.), 1725, 
1734-50, and 1758-63. 
R. BrincHam ADAMS. 

(ENERAL GEORGE BENSON.—Any par- 
‘A ticulars are desired as to the services of 
Maj. Gen. Benson, during the period March, 
1803, to November, 1804. He was promoted 
Lt. Gen. in 1808, and made Governor of Dun- 


cannon Fort on 8 Feb., 1814. 
D. M. F. Hoystep. 


+ PLAMACK.” — In John Macdonald’s 

‘Memoirs of an XVIII century foot- 
man,’ edited by John Beresford, at p. 245, 
I tind these words: 

‘“T give it (five louis) because this is my 
birthday. I am this day twenty-one years, 
and treat the coachman and flamack with what 
they like to drink.”’ 

The flamack is obviously the other man 
servant, but what is the exact meaning of the 
word and its derivation ? 


| aa 2 
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MHE ROYAL SWANS. — I should ve 

grateful to any one who would tell me 
of any works—whether books or articles in 
periodicals—relating to the Royal Swans, 
especially to their origin as a royal property, 
and their history, and the rules concerning 
the ceremony of marking. Direct replies ad- 
dressed to ‘ N. & @.’ would be most acceptable. 

TB. 


YERSIS.—The Puritans in New England, 

and | presume also those in England, 
oceasionally gave a daughter the New Testa- 
ment name, Persis. 
knows the name inform me what pet or nick- 
names came from it? 


in part depends on this information. 
GRANT GREGORY. 

7 YLE OF MONEYREA, CO. DOWN.—I 
should like to be supplied with any par- 
ticulars about a Robert George Kyle of 
Moneyrea, Co. Down, an officer of high rank 
either in the Army or the Navy. He is sup- 
posed to have died on active service in India. 

A statue to his memory was, I understand, 
erected in his native town in Co. Down. 

He had a sister named Grace, who married 
one Robert M’Cloud, and their grandson, J. 
Boyd, is now living at Montreal, Canada. 

H. AsKEw. 


AMUEL HARTLIB.—I should be grateful 


for any information respecting Samuel 


Hartlib, author of ‘ Legacy of Husbandry,’ | 
London, 1651, in which he gives an interest- 
ing account of the dovecotes at the manor 
He calculated | 
that in his time there were 26,000 dovecotes or 
pigeon-houses in England. One fine specimen 
Who were the 
parents of Samuel Hartlib, and what county | 


houses, castles and convents. 


was built by Inigo Jones. 


in England did those of the name inhabit ? 
Lronarp C. PRrIcE. 


JHILLIMOOR CHEESE. — This is, 1 


skim 


understand, a Cumberland poor 
milk cheese. I shall be glad of references. 
R. HepcEer WALLACE. 


““ TACKMAN ” CHEESE. — According to 
“Jackman” is 
a fresh cream cheese made upon rushes. [| 
shall be glad of references, especially as to 


Lean’s ‘ Collectanea ’ 


district in which it was made. 
R. HepGeR WALLACE. 


PELABERE PRITCHETT BLAINE.—He 
was the author of several books on rural 
and veterinary subjects, dated 1799 to 1840 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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_or 1852, and which were standard works in 
| their day. Information is desired as to his 
| ancestry, parentage, birth, marriage, death, 
with dates and places. Did he have any 
children and other descendants ? . 
Ronatp A. M. Drxoy. 


7. BLANE. — Author of ‘ Cynegetica, or 
Essays on Sporting, consisting of 
Observations on Hare Hunting,’ 1788. In. 
formation is desired as to his ancestry, par- 
entage, birth, marriage, death, with dates 
and places. Did he have any children and 
other descendants ? 


Ronatp A. M. Drxoy. 

Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 
DDAMS.—Thomas Addams was in Mary- 

land in 1640. Born in parish of Boden. 
| ham, Herefordshire, about 1606. Possibly 
he was an ancestor of Philip Addams, who 
married in Somerset co. Md, 1670, Anne 
Crewe. Any information about him will be 
welcome. 


KATHARINE K. ApaAms. 
1837, Greenleaf Avenue, 
Rogers Park, Chicago, III. 
BEEKE.— Walter and Anthony Bek (Beke), 
of the Isle of Man, of Eresby, Durham, 
etc., related to the Willoughby family (same 
family of Willoughby also married into the 
Robertson). Descendants of this line James, 
who came to Va. about 1680, and Christopher 
(wife Catherine). Can any reader give me 
any information about this family? 
KATHARINE K. ApDAmMs. 
NCIENT SEALS. — Where can I find 
description of ancient seals, temp. 
Edward ITT. 


KE. E. Core. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
OUTHAMPTON: BEVOIS AND ASCU- 
PART.—In an illustration of the Bar 
gate at Southampton, in 1771, the giant 
| figures of Bevois and Ascupart occupy niches 
on either side. Who were these personages, 
and what part did they play in the history 
of the town? 


J. Lanprear Lovcas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


UTHOR WANTED.—By whom are the fol- 


lowing lines, and where are they to 
found? 

'** lis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
Put the high faith, that failed not by the way: 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave. 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave: 

, And to the saner mind— a: 

| We rather seem the dead, that stayed behind. 

Joun B. WAtNewRIGHt. 
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NOTES AND 


Replies. 


TOROLD AND TURCHETIL 
(clii. 406; cliii. 159, 178, 210, 267). 
‘INCE in the instances cited by Mr. 

Harcourt-Batn neither La Roque nor 
Planché have vouchsafed to give the evidence 
for their statements, assuming such  evi- 
dence to exist, the task of answering his 
questions is no easy one, but the following 
imperfect attempt may be of some assistance 
in estimating the value to be attached to 


the unsupported statements of these writers. | 


1. Planché’s statement that Anschetil, 
eldest son of Turchetil, was the first who 
assumed the name of Harcourt is apparently 
derived from the passage in the continuation 
of William of Jumiéges (bk. viii. ch. 37), on 
which I have commented above (cliii. 210). 
“Eldest son ’’ seems to be an addition by 
Planché. The statement that this Anschetil 
and his father Turchetil were present at the 
confirmation of the foundation of the abbey of 
Bernay by the duchess Judith in 1014, seems 
to be founded on the charter of confirmation 
of her husband duke Richard IJ, printed in 
Le Prevost’s ‘ Notes sur l’Eure’ (i. 284). 
After eleven subscriptions properly so called, 
there follows a list of 121 names, of which the 


46th, 47th and 48th run ‘‘ Anschetillus, Hun- | 


fredus, Turchetillus.’’ It will be observed 
that there is nothing to connect the possessors 
of these not uncommon names with Harcourt, 
and that so far from showing Turchetil and 
Anschetil to be father and son, the order of 
the names precludes such an inference. Con- 
fidence in Planché in not strengthened by the 
facts that the charter is dated 1027. thi: 
Judith was then dead, and that no charter 
by her is known to exist. 

2 William of Jumiéges (bk. v. ch. 3) and 
an extract from the cartulary of St. Pierre- | 
sur-Dives, printed in Gall. Christ. xi. Instr. | 
153, are the primary authorities for the mar- 
riage of William, count of Eu, and Lesceline, 
daughter of Turchetil; neither of them iden- | 
tifies this Turchetil or states that he was con- | 
nected with Harcourt or Tourville. Tour- | 
Ville, near Pont-Audemer, belonged to Hum- | 
Phrey de Vieilles c. 1034 (Gall. Christ. xi. | 
Instr. 200£) and was afterwards a member of | 
the honour of Beaumont (see Le Prevost op. 


cit. ili. 297 et seq.) There is no evidence that | 
it ever belonged to the counts of Eu, as would | 
presumably have been the case had it been 
part of Lesceline’s dowry. 
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3. La Roque makes this statement in the 


| text, but his ‘‘ Preuves’’ are silent as to this 
| Walter. 

4. The ‘ Harcourt Papers’ are no doubt 
following La Roque (vol. i. p. 510), who says of 
Robert de Harcourt ‘‘ ayant espousé par dis- 
pence Jeanne de Meulent sa cousine, Dame de 
Beaumesnil, de Sainct-Celerin et autres seig- 
neuries, fille de Robert Comte de Meulent 
...’’ Here again when one turns to the 
‘* Preuves ’’ there is no evidence for such a 
marriage. Le Prevost (op. cit. i. 199) also 
says that Robert de Harcourt married Jeanne, 
daughter of Robert count of Meulan, but he 
again gives no authority. He quotes a char- 
ter which shows that in 1265 Beaumesnil was 
held by the Harcourts, but there is no indica- 
tion how it was acquired. I may add that I 
have lately had occasion to collect evidence 
as to the pedigree of the counts of Meulan and 
I have found nothing to show that either 
Robert or any other count had such a daugh- 
ter. 

, &  Dudo says nothing as to the children 
| or descendants of Bernard the Dane, nor does 
he in any way connect him with Harcourt. 
La Roque’s ‘‘ preuves ’’ dealing with Bernard 
will be found in vol. iii. pp. 3-15, and vol. iv. 
pp. 1313-1321. Besides passages from Dudo, 
William of Jumiéges and Orderic they con- 
sist of extracts from late MSS., notably a 
MS. history by Jean le Feron, who speaks of 
| Bernard as seigneur of Harcourt, and inci- 
dentally favours the view that the Danes in 
‘general and the Harcourts in _ particular 
descend from the Trojan Antenor! Even so 
there is not in these ‘‘ preuves’’ a word sug- 
gesting that Torf was the son of Bernard. In 
the face of this Planché’s statement that the 
family of Harcourt is fairly enough shown by 
La Roque to have descended from Bernard 
the Dane is best left without comment. 
L. C. L. 


HAT WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A.: AMERICAN CONVENTION- 
ALISM (clii. passim. cliii. 33).—As an Eng- 
lishman who has lived forty-two years in the 
United States out of my seventy, I have 
noted differences between British and Amer- 
ican freedom. The saying of a century ago, 
‘“You can be an atheist in England, only 
you must belong to the atheists’ church,’’ is 
true to-day in the States. 
The straw-hat tyranny is only one example 
of what happens here every day. Right now 
there is an October summer spell on, and only 


‘ yesterday T was jeered at for wearing my 
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“straw ’’ with the thermometer up in the 


eighties. A few years ago there were annual 
assaults upon straw-hat wearers in Philadel- 
phia, until an arrest broke them up. But 
** Straw-Hat Day ”’ (September 15) is stiil 
observed on the Stock Exchange, and a broken 
‘‘ tile ’’ results from the audacity of wearing 
one, even if the heat be ninety degrees, as it 
often is in September in our Lisbon latitude. 
Another street affront is the whisker insult. 
So long as rich men wore whiskers, we could 
do as we pleased ; but in the closing decade of 
the last century the custom died out. Then 
I noticed (about 1893) that young men puffed 
violentiy when they passed me. I was mys- 
tified, but finally got the clue. One noon I 
was passing an electric power-house and the 
lunch-hour loafers outside explained the 
breeze made by the engine: ‘‘ That’s the wind 
in his whiskers! ”’ About this time the 
conventionalized into a 


puffing was 
whistle. I ascribe this to a Jewish lawyer’s 


advertisement that he would defend men 
against street whisker insults. Of course, 
any one is free to whistle, but the ostenta- 
tious way in which it is done leaves no doubt 
about its ineaning to anyone who has lived 
long enough to know its history. Some 
people think this is all my fancy, but others 
have assured me that it is not, and one busi- 
ness friend has told me that in his youth he 
joined others in perpetrating this whistling 
insult. A. J.E. 


E: CAMPION AND JOHN MYCHELL 
4 (cliii. 255).—Randle Hurlestone, accord- 
ing to Venn, ‘ Alumni Cantab.,’ was probably 
the same as Ralph Hurleton, admitted King’s 
College, Cambridge, from Eton, 12 Aug., 1543, 
aged seventeen. He became a Fellow, but left 
without a degree in 1546/7. Randle Hurle- 
stone was steward of the Manor of Manchester 
from March, 1573, to October, 1582. He and 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Mrs. Hancock, 
are mentioned in a suit of 1590 between Hugh 
Hurlestone and Thomas Goodyear about thie 
tithes of Manchester (Exchequer Depositions 
by Commission 32 Eliz., Trinity, No. 4). In 
1583, the Bishop of Chester notes in the mar- 
gin of a letter from Lord Burghley of May 14, 
calling upon him to account for £3,000 said 
to have been received for fines as High Com- 
missioner, ‘‘ a most slanderous and shamefull 
lve, made by Randall Hurlstone, a malycyous 
varlet ’’? (Chaderton MSS., in Peck’s D.C.). 

R. S. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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but I have a fragment printed by Mychell. 
It formed the fly-leaves of the Leyden 1548 
edition of ‘ Precationes Christiane.’ — For. 
tunately the title is nearly perfect: 

" A lytell treatyse confounding the great | 
Eryses yt reygne now a days and re | pynyng 
ageynst the order | of the holy Churche. | 
Animatynge | good people | to conty- | new in 
the constance of faythe. | + 

On the other side is the upper half of a 
crucifix in a double-line mitred frame. The 
next portion is three parts of the last page, 
with thirty lines of rhyming verse largely in 
praise of St. Augustine. On the reverse of 
this are the last six lines of the poem. Under 
these ‘‘ Finis,’ then ‘‘ Prynted at Cantorbury 
by John | Mychell.’’ This poem is not in 
Allnutt’s list, ‘ Bibliographia,’ vol. ii., pp. 
41-45, nor, so far as I can find, anywhere 
else. It is evidently one of those printed in 
Marian times. The type is black letter of a 
good fount. 

F. Wittram Cock. 


AILURE OF TIDE ON THE DEE (cliii. 
254, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—On Monday 
(Oct. 3) morning last—travelling on the 
Welsh side of the Dee to Chester—I was much 
interested in noticing the failure of the tide 
opposite Parkgate, wondering what could have 
caused it. A suggestion has been put for- 
ward that the very strong gales of the pre- 
vious day—Sunday—must have acted upon 
the sand in the bed of the river in such a 
manner as to produce very large sand-banks, 

thus blocking up the way of the tide. ¥ 

C. 

The tidal phenomenon referred to was 
accounted for (vide B.B.C. News Bulletin) by 
a sand-bank having formed (presumably 
across the entrance of the river). Evidently 
a poor neap tide was made less high by the 
sucking away of the water towards some area 
of low pressure--probably well off in the 
Atlantic; the phenomenon having taken place 
in an anti-cyclonic region. This is not 
unusual. 

It must be borne in mind that some areas 
are constantly silting up. Whole ports have 
disappeared, as has, for instance, that 
marked on the chart of the South Coast of 
England by E. Dummer, Tho. Willshaw, 
James Conoway and William Cruft—whereon 
a thriving little port is given about 13 miles 
to the west of Calshot (which was then an 
island) and opposite Cowes—named the Port 
of Ourd. That was the 1698 Survey. 

In 1786, when Lieut. Murdoch Mackenzie 
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surveyed the area, this Port of Ourd had 
disappeared—silted up absolutely—probably 
in the terrible gale of 26-27 Nov., 1703; and 
Calshot is no longer an island, but is 
depicted in his survey as connected to the 
Hampshire Coast by a narrow neck of gravel, 
which he tells us is never covered. The site 
of the old Port of Ourd is to-day a hollowed 
out marshy grazing area known as_ Bourne 
Gap. Silting, of course, may also take place 
gradually. 
Joun A. Ruperr-Jones. 


JELDON’S ‘ CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES ’ 
(cliii. 262).—The ‘ Chronological Notes ’ pub- 
lished in 1881, is Weldon’s abridgment of his 
‘Historical Memoirs of the English Benedic- 
tines,’ two large folio volumes still in MS. 
only. The work was finished in 1707, though 
a few notes to 1712 were added by Weldon 
before he died, 23 Nov., 1713. In the work 
proper there is no reference to Dom Denis 
(William) Huddlestone, but in the Appendix 
of professions, added by the editor of the 1881 
edition, under the Abbey of SS. Adrian and 
Denis, at Lambspring, Germany, will be found 


(p. 25 Ap.): Ys 
“1701. April 24. OD. Denis William 

Huddlestone of Sawston, Cambridgeshire.”’ 
William was the second son of Henry 


Huddleston of Sawston by his wife Mary, 
daughter of William Havers of Thelton, co. 
Norfolk. An account of William Huddle- 
stone’s life will be found in the publications 
of the Catholic Record Society, vol. xxiii. 
p. 7 

Rory Fretcuer. 

Five Benedictines of the name of Huddle- 
ston or Hudleston occur in Weldon’s ‘ Notes 
on the English Benedictines.’ 

Dom Denis William Huddleston is men- 
tioned as having been professed at Lamb- 
spring on Apr. 24, 1701. All the others are 
senior to him, and he is put down as William 
Denis Hudleston, in the C.R.S. vol. xxiii. 
Weldon had no opportunity of writing fully 
about Dom Wm. Hudleston, because the latter 
Was only twenty-eight years of age when 
Weldon died. He is mentioned in an 
Appendix. 

B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

QcRATCH DIALS (cliii. 242).—There are 

well-defined examples on the west jamb of 
the south (priest’s) door, of the old Chancel 
at Church Norton, Selsey; and at West 
Thorney and Westhampnett Churches, and 


others recorded by Mr. Johnston in the ‘ Vic- 
toria History of Sussex’ (1905), vol. ii., p. 
550. They are generally accompanied, as in 


| the Selsey example, by Consecration Crosses. 


See 11 S. vi. 390, 451. 
Epwarp Heron-ALLeEN. 


‘OLK-LORE OF THE BRAMBLE (cliii. 
244).—-In my native county of Somerset 
the gathering of blackberries is supposed to 
cease on Michaelmas Day, because on the 
festival of St. Michael the Devi! spits—many 
of my schoolfellows called it something else 
on the berries and renders them unsafe for 
food. Michaelmas Day is not universally 
named. In some parishes the Devil was 
credited with spoiling this delectable hedge- 
row fruit on St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day 
(Oct. 28), and I find the limit for black- 
berrying in Sussex was Oct. 10; but as that 
is Old Michaelmas Day, the people of Sussex 
and those of Somerset may be said to have 
acted in agreement to commence with, but one 
followed the New Style of Calendar, and the 
other remained true to the old. The Irish ver- 
sion is that the Devil puts his foot on the 
blackberries on Michaelmas day. 

In Devonshire it was believed that by creep- 
ing under an arched bramble, a person suffer- 
ing from blackheads or pinsoles would be 
cured. The patient had to creep thus on 
hands and knees, three times, with the sun— 
that is, from east to west. The bramble must 
form an arch, rooting at both ends, and if 
it reaches into two proprietors’ lands, so much 
the better. Thus, if a bramble grows on the 
hedge of one owner, and a branch, of which 
the end takes root, extends into the field of 
of another, the best form for working the 
charm is provided. This charm was also used 
in Dorsetshire. It was likewise said to be a 
remedy for whooping-cough if the  sufferei 
were passed nine times under and over an 
arched briar—one, that is, rooted at both 
ends. 

Blackberries in some parts of Devonshire 
were called ‘‘ bumble-kites’’; that has been 
noted in Somerset, but not with any fre- 
quency. In north-west Wilts the fruit of 
the dogrose is called ‘‘ bumble-berry’’—a 
corruption of ‘‘ bramble-berry.’’ ‘‘ Bumble- 
kites’? are known in Yorkshire as well as 
Durham, and the word appears in the ‘ Glos- 
sarium Northanhymbricum’ as ‘‘ bummle 
kytes,’? while ‘‘bummell ’’ denotes the bramble 
in Cumberland. 

There is a Scotch saying that when the 
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bramble blossoms early in June, an early har- 
vest is expected. 


W. G. Wiis Warson. 
It is said to be the ‘‘ burning bush’’ of 
Moses, and was chosen king of the trees 


(Judges ix. 8—15). Its blossoming early in 
June indicates an early harvest. Alany 
cures are also associated with the bramble. 
Consult ‘ Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics’ 
(Richard Folkard), pp. 258-259, and ‘ Flowers 
and Flower Lore’ (H. Friend), pp. 346, 373, 
578 ; both books were published in 1884. 
J. ARDAGH. 


‘AMUEL KNIPE (cliii. 262). — The regis- 

ters of some of the churches in the dis- 
trict of Wood Broughton, near Cartmel, 
might give his marriage. Miles Dodding of 
Conishead, in his will proved 1629, men- 
tions ‘‘ my cosen Samuel Knipe of Fair- 
banck,’’ and Isaac Knipe of Cartmel, in his 
will proved 1619, makes his brother Samuel 
a supervisor (Chetham Society, vol. xxviii. 
pp. 187 and 201). The account of the Knipes 
of Wood Broughton in Cartmel, in the Vic- 
tor'a History of Lancashire, viii. 280, does 
not mention Samuel, and his will does not 
appear in the lists of the North Lancashire 
wills proved at Richmond, nor does his Mar- 
riage licence appear in the volume of Lan- 
caster Marriage Bonds 1648—1710, published 
by the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, vol. Ixxiv. The will of Samuel 
Knipe of Eppleby (Forcett), Yorks, proved 
in the P.C.C., 1654, might be his will, and 
if so, will probably give some clue to his 
marriage. Samuel Knipe, son of Isaac Knipe 
of Wood Broughton, baptised 19 Jan., 
1609/10 and buried 18 June 1612 at Cartmel, 
was probably a nephew. A Samuel Knipe, 
baptised 17 April, 1670, and buried 12 March, 
1683/4 at Hawkshead, was the son of James 


Knipe. 
R. 8S. B. 


Although T possess a fairly exhaustive list 
of place-names in Northumberland, I cannot 
find a Fairbank and I have only been able to 
discover one record of a person named Knipe 
in that county. This was John Knipe, a 
Protestant dissenting minister at Hexham 
in 1786. 


As far as I have been able to gather, Fair- , 


bank, as a place-name, does not occur in 
Westmorland. The nearest approach to it is 
Firbank, which lies about two miles east 
from Sedbergh. 

'’he Wilsons, however, were an influential 
family seated at Dallam Tower, in the parish 
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of Betham (Beetham) in the southern part of 
Westmorland. A member of this family was 
probably a resident, if not a landowner, at 
Firbank, which is no great distance away, 

Knipe occurs as a place-name in Westmor- 
land: Two hamlets, High Knipe and Low 
Knipe, are situated in the parish of Bamp- 
ton, about five miles N.W. from Shap. 

In 1556 Edward Knipe occurs as the Rector 
of Cliburn, a parish in North Westmorland, 
He was also Vicar of Warcop. By his will, 
dated 27 Dec., 1574, he left on trust a sum 
of money which he directed should be ex- 
pended in the purchase of twenty nobles of 
white rent, to be distributed yearly to ten poor 
families of his own kin, mentioned in his 
will, and to the poor of the parishes of War- 
cop and Cliburn for ever.—See Willian 
Whellan’s ‘ Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 


1260). H. ASKEW. 


ON GAULTIER’S ‘ BOOKS OF BAL- 
LADS’: ‘THE RHYME OF SIR 


LAUNCELOT BOGLE’ (cliii. 263). — This 
poem was not included in the 1845 edition of 
‘Bon Gaultier,’ as it did not appear until 
1849. See ‘ Poems of W. E. Avtoun,’ p. 269 
(Oxford University Press, 1921). It will be 
found in the edition of 1855, and the nun- 
erous subsequent editions. 

The answer to the query, Why it was writ- 
ten is to be found in the words that follow 
the title, viz.,‘‘ By Mrs. E-—- B——- B——.” 
It was in fact a parody of Mrs. Eliz. Barrett 
Browning’s ‘Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
and similar pseudo-chivalrous ballads. 

i am not aware, though I have heard it dis- 
cussed by men who had known the author, 
that it alludes to any real incident. As to 
the names, there was at that time a well- 
known family in Glasgow—in fact there were 
several—of the name of Bogle, but though 
very worthy citizens, I hardly think they 
would have claimed that their name was 
romantic. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Aytoun selected the name, and laid the scene 
of the lay in Glasgow in order to heighten 
the humour of the parody. Although the 
other names might very possibly be found in 
a Glasgow Directory of the period, the char- 
acters do not seem to have any better claim 
to actual existence, apart from the author's 
fertile imagination, than the Directors of the 
famous Glenmutchkin Railway. 

T. FD: 


I hope Mr. Connat’s query will elicit some 
The information he 
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requires about that ‘‘ glorious and mysterious 


ballad ’’ will be welcome to others also, and to | 
Prof. Saintsbury, who says (note to p. 137 of | 
vol. iii. of his ‘ History of English Prosody ’: | 


I have sought in vain, from persons inti- 
mately acquainted with the history of the city 
of Bailie Jarvie, information as to the possible 
origin of this, the greatest work existing in 
connexion with the Regius Professorship of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University 
of Edinburgh . . . But nobody, not even Sir 
Theodore Martin, seemed to know who George 
of Gorbals was, or the redoubtable Neish, or 
that not unworthy Lancelot, the Bogle himself, 
or what was the occasion of their suicidal in- 
dustry. 

There is another very interesting note about 
the prosody of this ballad on p. 247 of the 


same book. Ss. 


NOVELS ABOUT COLONEL BLOOD 
4" (cliii. 263).—‘ Talbot Harland: a tale of 
the days of Charles the Second,’ by W. Harri- 
son Ainsworth, appeared serially in Bow 
Bells, a penny publication, in 1870. The only 
book edition of it was one in paper covers, at 
sixpence, published by John Dicks, with ten 
illustrations by Frederick Gilbert. It is con- 


sequently one of the scarcest and least known | 


of Harrison’s works. The British Museum 


does not appear to have a copy of the work | 


in book form, but has a file of Bow Bells. 
Colonel Blood is one of the chief characters in 
the story. 

‘Whitefriars,’ published anonymously in 
1884 (Colburn) was the work of Emma Robin- 
son. A further edition appeared in 1852, 
published by Routledge, who issued nineteen 
reprints between then and 1895. It was 
issued in the ‘‘ Half-Forgotten Books Series,”’ 
edited by Dr. E. A. Baker (Routledge, 1903), 


and in Cassell’s People’s Library (1909), but | 


according to the Tatest publishers’ catalogues 
the book is once again out of print. 
Your correspondent will also find that 
Colonel Blood appears in Scott’s ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


H. A. B.’s interesting query recalls the. 
fact that the elder Alexandre Dumas began a | 
novel on the subject about the year 1845. The | 
unfinished MS., about 45 pp. (4to), was sold | 


by auction at a miscellaneous sale at Mar- 
silles in the summer of 1886. 
afew francs. It may be somewhere in Eng- 
land. The purchaser was an Englishman, 
who also claimed to be a direct descendant of 
Colonel Blood, and was a member of the staff 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
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It only fetched | 
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| JJOUBLE PISCINAS (cliii. 243).—Dr. J. 
Charles Cox, in ‘ Cambridgeshire’ (Little 
Guides), 1914, says of the double piscina : 


In the last half of the 13th cent. and extend- 
ing into the beginning of the 14th cent., the 
custom came into use of having two basins and 
drains under the niche. As a rule, a double 
piscina may be assigned to the reign of Edward 
[, but there are a few both of earlier and later 
date. One drain was used for pouring away 
the lavabo after the ceremonial washing of the 
priest’s hands, and the other for the rinsing 
of the chalice and paten. 


H. Askew. 


“TO BURN ONE’S BOATS” (12 &. viii. 
210; ix. 177; x. 79, 115).—Another his- 
torical instance of this measure is recorded 
by Gibbon ‘D. F. R. E.,’ cap. xiii: Ascle- 
picdotus acting for Constantius in the recovery 
of Britain from the usurper Allectus c. 296 
A.D. S. 


LD HOUSES IN THE STRAND (clii. 
136, 176).—Lovers of what is still left of 
picturesque London may be sorry to learn 
that the beautiful carved oak shopfront of 
No. 229, Strand (particulars of which were 
discussed at the above references) has recently 
been taken out and replaced by a modern 
metal-framed plate-glass one. 

The previous tenant was a tobacconist who, 
I believe, had this old front put in, but after 
being vacant for a short time, the shop is 
now occupied by a dealer in waterproofs and 
rubber goods. 

The semi-circular door-way has been allowed 
to remain, but the old oak, which had been 
formerly left in its natural state, has been 
stained a walnut colour. 

There does not seem to be much advantage 
gained in window space by this alteration; 
but probably the tenant thought that an old 
carved oak front, in the Tudor style, would 
not blend with the display of modern india- 
rubber ‘‘ gum boots,’’ and mackintoshes. 


One is glad, however, to note that the 
ancient overhanging upper portion of the 


| front has not been interfered with in the least. 
EK. E. Newton. 


TRANGERS’ MEMORIALS (cliii. 171, 
212).—At Hindhead is a stone ‘‘ Erected 
in detestation of a barbarous Murder, Com- 
mitted here on an unknown Sailor,’ etc., 
dated 1786, and restored in 1889. Picture 
, postcards of this stone are obtainable. 


P. B. G. B. 
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ALCULATION OF 

(cliii. 189, 232).—The Shipping World | 

Year Book, 1927 (£1 1s.) does not supply | 
the information sought. 


It gives both in the 1916 and 1927 editions | 


the Act for 1694 (repealed in 1696), and a 
formula which is said to represent Builders’ 
Old Measurement, viz. : 
[f L = Length, B = Breadth, then ton- 
nage (B.O.M.) - 
(L -: 3/5 B) x B x (B = 2) 


This, we are told, was in force from 1733 | 
to 1835. 

It is quite clear that neither had any con- 
nection with the Burthen Tonnage of King’ s 
Ships. 

Burthen Tonnage is invariably given in | 
until those ships which appeared 
March 1873 Navy List had passed to their 


final moorings ; from that date, Displace- | 
. Date of Length 
Name. Build. of Keel. 
ft. ins. 
Ossory 1682 132 0 
DoLPHIN 1690 82 0 
Rebuilt. 
Ossory 1711 131 5 
Rebuilt. 
Royal GEORGE 1715 139 7 
BuRFORD 1722 123 2 
Rebuilt. 
MARLBOROUGH 1732 132 5 
PRINCESSA Bought in 
Spanish Prize 1741 130 3 
OcEAN 1805 164 Of 
IMPLACABLE 
ex DuGUAY- Built. 
TROUIN, 1800 148 53 
Captured 1805. _ 
Cut down. 
OCEAN 1811 163 53 
CUMBERLAND 1842 146 8 
Princess ALIce, 
Paddle. 1843 126 4 
Unfortunately it is only in lists such as 
Sergison (1688-1719) and Lord Anson 


(1747-50) have left behind that we get the 
correct length of keel and breadth for the cal- 


* 9 inches was not deducted in this case. 


SHIPS TONNAGE | 
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ment Tonnage (i.¢., 


the lists, 
Suttan, 12, 


thus :— 
Tron 
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Weight of Sea Water dis. 
placed at a specific draught) was included in 


S. Ship 


9286 (5234) Tons, 8629 (1200) H.P. 


Later lists would have put this 


1200 N.D. (8629 F.D.).”’ 
New vessels built after 1872 were distin. 
| guished by Displacement Tonnage only, as at 


| present. 


“LEP. 


The relation between Burthen Tonnage and 
| actual carrying capacity was referred to at 


Breadth 


a | 





| clii. 327. 
| Burthen Tonnage = 
Length x Extreme x Half Extreme 
of Keel Breadth 
94. 


Somewhere about 1830 a modification of the 
extreme breadth was made—it appears that 
Lists of the Navy and the Official Navy Lists | 9 inches was deducted from the total breadth 


Extreme 
Breadth. 
ft. ins. 
44 6 
24 Qf 


47 4} 


49 3 
41 10 


47 2 


49 8 
ol 1 


49 
=f 


52 
- 0 
54 
= 10 


oOOOr OD 


20 4 


culation of tonnage. 


at Measurements 
ville’s List of 1830-46. 


Recorded 
Burthen. 


(1380)T. 
(267)T. 


(1570)T. 


(1801). 
(1147)T. 


(1567)T. 


(1709)T. 
(2276)T. 


+(1882)T. 


+(2291)T. 
+(2212)T. 
+ (270)T. 


in the | before the formula was applied. The follow- 
ing examples from several thousands should 
suffice :— 


Result of Proof 


Calculation. 


(1390 36/94)T. 
(267 84/94)T. 


(1569 56/94)T. 


(1800 75/94)T. 
(1147)T. 


(1566 84 /94)T. 


(1708 86/94)T. 
(2276 56/94)T. 


(1882)T. 


(2291 1/94)T. 
(2212 47/94)T. 


*(277 69/94)T. 


and dates from 


The length of gun deck 
and overall length are of no value for burthen F 
tonnage calculation. 


Joun A. Rupert-JOnEs. 
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A Series of Papers on Shakespeare and the 
Theatre. By members of the Shakespeare 
Association. (Humphrey Milford. 16s. net.). 


(JF these nine essays seven represent work 
brought out in elucidation of the condi- 
tions of the stage in Shakespeare’s day durivi: 
1925 and 1926, before the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion. Mr. C. M. Haines deals with the Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Stagecraft (a_ well- 
balanced and suggestive paper); Mr. G. B. 
Harrison revives for us Shakespeare’s Actors; 
Mr. J. Isaacs, in a paper which is often bril- 
fiant and sometimes disputable, expounds 
Shakespeare as “‘ Man of the Theatre”; Mr. 
Richmond Noble lends new and important sig- 
nificance to Shakespeare’s dramatic use of Song: 
Dr. Boas traces the use and history of the 
Play within the Play; Mr. G. H. Cowling in 
“Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Stage,” 
draws out, with some differences of interpreta- 
tion, another side of the question treated by 
Mr. Haines, and Mr. M. St. Clare Byrne 
describes Shakespeare’s Audience. As a group 
these seven essays make no slight contribution 
to the new endeavour to understand Shakes- 
peare better through a more exact imaginative 
reconstruction of his surroundings, material 
and opportunities. Study of his stage-craft, 
though recent and. we think, to be taken as 
subject to revision after progress, already 
brings out a line of his mastery as a dramatist, 
which our drama has caused us for generations 
to ignore. The greatest immediate gain we 
take to be the justification, or rather the truer 
estimation of the short scenes in the _ plays. 
They have been recognized as connected with 
the poverty in properties and scenic devices of 
the Elizabethan stage: and as the dramatic 
equivalent of some of the effects which we pro- 
duce by curtain or machinery. But they have 
not been taken much. or hardly the right. 
account of hitherto in the study of the severa! 
plays, and they are apt to be cut as if they were 
useless and carelessly thrown out excrescences. 
This newer examination. however, brings out 
more and more, both their, so to say, natural 
Importance, and the evidence they bring to 
Shakespeare’s mastery of his craft. In them we 
see the articulation of the play, and it does 
not seem improbable that more familiarity with 
this feature and its use from the contemporary 
point of view, may justify the Elizabethan stage 
methods in comparison with our own, which are 
framed too decidedly to meet the natural inclin- 
ation of people who sit still indoors and look 
out of a window. : 

he two remaining essays are a sheaf of 
pleasant gleanings from records which bear on 
the personal life of Shakespeare by Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes, and the firmly outlined and_well- 
tounded biography of Alleyn which Dr. W. W. 
(ireg read to the Shakespeare Association on 
Nov. 25 of last year, being the tercentenary of 
Alleyn’s death. 
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The Cambridge History oj English Literature. 
Vol. XV. General Index. (Cambridge 
University Press, £1 5s. net). 
THIS volume includes, besides the (General 
Index, a List of the Contents of the 

“Cambridge History of English Literature’ 
and an Index of Contributors. The Prefatory 
note tells us that—the last volume of the text 
having been published in 1916—the plan for 
this index was drawn up by the late H. G. 
Aldis, and after revision by the General 
Editors, was approved by the Syndics of the 
Press in 1918. The work was to consist of the 
collation of the existing indexes of the several 
volumes, incorporating also the entries re- 
lating to bibliographies. Mr. Aldis died in 
1919, having finished an index of the biblio- 
graphies of the first eight volumes. The work 
lapsed for some time and was taken up again 
hy A. H. Waller, one the General Editors, 
with the assistance of Miss A. D. Greenwood 
at the beginning of 1922; but he died in the 
summer of that year. It passed then to Mr. 
H. S. Bennett, of Emmanuel College, who, with 
the help of Mr. H. A. Parsons, of the Uni- 
versity Press, has now completed it. There is 
no need in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ to lay 
stress on the value of such a supplement to 
the ‘ History.’ 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Offiee. Richard TT. Vol. VI, 
A.D. 1396—1399. (FI.M. Stationery Office. 
£2 7s. 6d. net.). 

THIS volume, the general contents of which 

the student will know by the dates, may 
count as one of the richest in various interest. 

The most important documents have already 

seen the light in ‘ Foedera,’ but the minor ones 

abound in good things. The ecclesiastical side 
of the times is strongly represented, partly 
owing to the religious pre-oceupation which 
both caused and followed the rise of Lollardy, 
partly in consequence of disturbed relations 
with France and ensuing complications over 
alien priories—these in addition to record of 
ordinary affairs. Note will be found here of the 
alien priories of the Sele (Sussex); Wenlock: 
Wolston; Clatford : Swavesey; Tickford ; Loders; 
and Greenwich and Lewisham. At Tickford 
there had arisen a dispute concerning the free- 
dom of a woman whom the prior claimed as his 
villein “‘ for that she is a villein of the prior 
as of his manor of Chichele called Tykethornes. 
and that he and all his predecessors time out 
of mind were seised of her and her ancestors 
as villeins thereto pertaining ”—a claim which, 
upon inquisition, turned out to be unfounded. 

The order to the justices of the Bench to render 

judgment is tested Log the Duke of York, guar- 

dian of England. There are one or two docu- 
ments concerned with the dispute about the 
conferring of degrees by the mendicant orders. 

Shipping; trade: and regulation of intercourse 

with foreign countries are largely illustrated, 

and there is a wealth of personal names of the 
humbler sort. to say nothing of the harvest for 
those who search for records of the greater 
families. The index to such a volume as this 
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is a heavy piece of work and should not be too 
harshly criticised; still, we think we may say 
without unfairness that where we have tested 
it we have found it not quite so good as the best 
of the indexes to these Calendars. 


we October Quarterly Review is largely 
devoted to social and political subjects, but 
the few articles on topics within the scope of 
‘N. & Q are interesting. Mr. H. St. L. B. 
Moss in ‘ Theories of Civilization ’ attacks those 
new views of antiquity which are put forward 
in Mr. W. J. Perry’s ‘The Children of the 
Sun’ and in Prof. Elliot Smith’s ‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Dragon,’ and which seek, among 
other things, to shew that there was an era 
in the existence of humanity when war was 
unknown. Mr. George Sampson has a sympa- 
thetic and sensible article on Music and the 
Plain man, which he begins by declaring—and 
we think truly—that the plain man will never 
read the literature of music till it is better 
written. Mr. G. M. Sargeaunt in ‘The Greek 
View of Life’ has for his guiding thought the 
perfection of life and achievement in the great 
age of Athens within the known limitations of 
the finite. The first article of the number is 
Mr. Algernon Cecil’s interesting comparison 
between the characters of Napoleon and Wel- 
lington. 


BookKsELLerS” CATALOGUES. 

The Twentieth Catalogue ot Messrs. EpGaRr 
H. Weis & Co. of New York gives eee od 
a list of first editions of modern authors, 
whence it is interesting to gather which are 
the favourite English writers of the United 
States, and, of the works of these, which the 
rarest and the most highly prized. A Beck- 
ett’s ‘Comic History of England with the 
‘Comic History of Rome’—3 vols. in all— 
on the first page is priced $135, and his ‘ The 
Comic Blackstone’ with the Cruikshank 
illustrations is offered for $50. These prices 
are not equailed by ane other writer in the 
catalogue whose name hegins with A. Of 25 
books by Sir James Barrie the best, from the 
American collector’s point of view would 
appear to be ‘The Allahakbarrie Book of 
Broadway Cricket for 1899,? which is priced 
$85: however, more valued than that is a copy 
which once belonged to “ A.B.W.” of Max 
Beerbohm’s ‘Yet Again’ ($100). Samuel 
Butler’s ‘The Way of All Flesh’ is to fetch 
$90. Under the next letter a presentation 


copy of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ’ 


with the author’s autograph, from the fifty- 
fifth thousand neil comes second in price 
($75), being topped by Conrad’s ‘The North 
Sea on the Eve of War’ (1919: $77.50). There 
are a dozen Conrad items, the two best novels 
being ‘An Outcast of the Islands’ (1896: 
$70) and ‘Nostromo’ (1904: $50). Norman 
Douglas predominates in the next letter, with 
fixed as the price of ‘ Unprofessional 
‘l'ales.’ 
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There are several Flecker items, the : 
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most costly being a copy, containing an auto. 
graph letter, of ‘The Bridge of Fire,’ and a 
letter written from the Sanatorium at Mon- 
tana—(each $75). The Galsworthy most 
prized appears to be the ‘ Villa Rubein. 
John Sinjohn ’ (1900: £125), and the Kipling, 
‘The Science of Rebellion: A Tract for the 
Tunes, Specially written for the Imperial 
South African Association’ (1901: $150). 
William McFee’s ‘Letters from an Ocean 
ramp’ are rated at $100 and Masefield’s 
“Spanish Main’ at $60. Proofs of Shaw’s 
hooks with his corrections belong rather to 
the category of autographs than of first edi. 
tions: they are naturally expensive. Steven- 
son’s ‘Child’s Garden of Verses’ is priced 
3150; and his ‘The Graver and the Pen’ 
$350. ‘hus, so far as this collection of works 
shows it would seem that time and the hour 
have not vet brought our more recent writers 
up to Stevenson in the American collector's 
estimation, 

Mr. Harotp Harewoop of Preston, in his 
Catalogue No. 27 offers a number of useful 
books at moderate prices and also describes 
a_fow outstanding items. Thus he has, and 
offers for £18 18s. the little volume entitled 
‘A Book expiaining The Ranks and Dignities 
of British Society, intended chiefly for the in 
struction of Young Persons’ which has been 
attrifuted to Charles Lamb. Another good 
item is a first edition of ‘Tess of the D’Urber. 
villes’ (£10 10s.), with which there is also a 
copy of last year’s special edition of this 
book, signed_by the author, priced £9. Then 
we noticed Falconer’s ‘Universal Dictionary 
of the Marine’ (1815: £2 5s.); a first edition 
of * Clarissa’ (£21 1s.); and a first edition of 
‘Vanity Fair’ (£5 10s.) 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributers are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for’ 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributer, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
& Q.’ to which the latter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aD 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at — the contribution in question is to be 
found. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 


——— 
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